CHAELES STEWAET PAENELL

and especially liked the kind of comrade feeling that
prevails amongst Members, no matter how they may be
divided by principles and parties. But I could never
discover that Parnell found the least pleasure in Par-
liamentary debate or in the life of the House of Com-
mons. He often told me frankly that he hated having
to make a speech, and that his one absorbing desire
when he got upon his feet was to say all that he wanted
to say as quickly and as clearly as possible, and then to
resume his seat at once. I am quite convinced that he
thought himself a very bad speaker. He told me again
and again that he supposed one reason why he disliked
speech-making so much was because it was beyond his
power to make a good speech. ' I suppose,' he added
once, ' that every man hates doing a thing when he
knows he does it badly.' I told him that the converse
would not always hold, for I knew that John Bright
hated having to make a speech, and yet it could hardly
be assumed that Bright thought he spoke badly. ' No,'
Parnell admitted, 4 but I daresay if Bright thought he
spoke badly he would like speech-making even less than
he does now.'

In truth, Parnell was, for the purposes he had in view,
a very successful speaker. He had that kind of elo-
quence which consists in saying all one wants to say
with the greatest possible directness of effect and the
least possible waste of words. Gladstone once told me
that he had never heard any Parliamentary speaker,
even Lord Palmerston, who had so perfectly, as Parnell
had, the art of saying all that he wanted to say without
the use of a single superfluous sentence. Parnell, of
course, had no gift of imagination; his speeches had no
ornament whatever to make them attractive; he could
not set them off by any happy illustrations drawn from

85r arrival. He asked one of his followers,
